« These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worn, with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.” — 


** Prove all things; hold fast that which is & 


.?—AcTs, XVil. 11. 1 Tues. vy. 21. 
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National T'ract Society. — At the first gen- 
eral mecting of this Society, “‘ the Rever- 
end Mr. Summerfield” spoke as follows: 


*“*He would not dwell upon the import- 
ance and usefulness of tracts. Upon that 
point enough had been said. In speaking 
of the bright prospects of the Christian 
Church from the exertions of the present 
age, he triumphantly referred to that arch- 
infidel, Hume, who predicted the downfall 
of Christianity in the 19th century. Nay, 
he declared that he already saw the eviden- 
ces of its downfall. It was not the twilight, 
however, but as it were the dawning light 
of Christianity which he saw—for with the 
commencement of the nineteenth century 
the British and Foreign Bible Society was 
brought forth. Voltaire, too, with impo- 
tent rage, had assailed Christianity, and had 
audaciously asserted, that although it took 
twelve men to plant Christianity, his sin- 
gle arm should root itout. In that day and 
country, it was customary to sneer at Christ- 
ians. And among the French nobility, it 
was an old saying, ‘ We'll leave the poor to 
the clergy.” He was thankful that they 
had been left with the clergy. The poor 
we have always with us. Tom Paine—(I 
thank God that his bones have been rooted 
up, and no longer pollute the soil of our 
country)—Tom Paine boasted that he had 
cut down every tree in Paradise. He men- 
tioned these circumstances to show how our 
religion has been assailed by infidels, and 
how speedily and gloriously their predic- 
tions had been falsified. It was a pleasing 
fact that Voltaire’s press—that very press 
that scattered his baneful Tracts, so that, 
like the frogsin Egypt, they weré found 
in their houses, their kneading troughs, and 
their ovens—is now actively employed by 
the Paris Bible Society. Inthe very cham- 
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ber, too, where Hume uttered his evil pro- 
phecy, the first committee assembled for 
forming the Edinburgh Bible Society. One 
of the converts of Carlisle, moreover, who 
had sent that wretch a donation in prison, 
as he said to compliment him for having de- 
livered him from his ridiculous fears of hell, 
and his fantastical hopes of heaven, lately 
died in the most horrible agony, exclaiming 
‘Iam lost!’ 

“Mr. S. warmly congratulated the socie- 
ty upon its formation. This room affords a 
delightful spectacle. In the union of dif- 
ferent sects of Christians, there is a sem- 
blance of that love which is so beautiful in 
the Christian character. It is a love which 
we can even see as it were, beaming from 


the face, looking out at the eyes, breathing 


from the lips, and distilling from the hands; 
thus creating an atmosphere which angels 
come down to inhale, and in which God 
himself delights to dwell; for he that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and 
God in him’’!!! 


We quite agree with the speaker that 
‘* there is nothing so beautiful in the Christ- 
ian character’ as ‘‘love’—*for he that 
dwelleth in God, dwelleth in love.” But 
when the orator thanks God that the dones 
of Tom Paine “‘have been rooted up, and no 
longer pollute the soil of our country,” we 
doubt much if he by such expressions fur- 
nishes an evidence of love “breathing 
from the lips’: or that he is thus creating 
“an atmosphere that angels come down to 
inhale”!! We think it quite possible that 
this single expression may do more injury 
to the Christian cause, than all that Paine 
ever wrote! There has been no period 
within sixteen hundred years, when Christ- 
ianity could not with great propriety, have 
adopted the language, ‘‘sare me frem my 
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friends!”,—and none, perhaps, in which 
there was more occasion for such a petition, 
than there is at this present time. 


The speaker thanks God too that ‘‘ the 
poor had beén left with the clergy.” The 
poor,” says he, ‘* we have always with us.” 
We find as much difficulty in reconciling 
his thanksgiving in the first case, with the 
spirit of Christian love, as we do his thanks- 
giving in the last, with matter of fact. The 
clergy, it is well known, like to be where 
they can find Christian love (“so beautiful” 


| the present and subsequent parliaments of 

Scotland, and all matters ecclesiastical by the 
general assemblies of the church.”* Such 
| was the crown which they “set on his 
head” }—a crown studded with thorns, but 

which the unhappy monarch was fain to ac- 
cept, in “the expectation that some change 
| in his favour, might take place.” 
| Previous to this agreement, his general 
| Montrose had been sent into Scotland, to 
_ obtain by force of the reigning faction, what 


could not be obtained by entreaty; but he 


to them!) “distilling from the hands” in | was defeated, taken prisoner and executed 
dollars and cents!! They like to breathe | in the most unfeeling manner by the cove- 
‘an atmosphere,” filled with showers of | nanters, who sent his limbs to “different 


gold! 


tute of a minister, and wholly because there 


is *“*no semblance of that love which ts so | 
beautiful in the Christian character’’—* dis- | 


tilling from the hands’ ! 


SKETCHES OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


FOR THE BEREAN, 


The essays of “M.” in the “ Berean,” 
having ended with the reign of Charles the 
first, I propose, by permission of the editors 
of this paper, to offer a few notices of the 
state of religion, during the reign of Crom- 
well and the two succeeding monarchs. As 
the Covenanters acted a conspicuous part 


during this period, they will command a | 


share of my attention, as well as the Qua- 
kers, a sect as opposite in character and 
conduct to the other, as any two sects that 
ever appeared in Christendom. The re- 
marks found in Cooke, Burnet, Brownlee, 
&c. will be examined and compared, and 
the influence of bigotry and prejudice, in 
distorting matters of fact, more especially 
as it relates to the last named writer, fairly 
exposed. 


After the death of his father, Charles II. 
was proclaimed in Scotland, on the humilia- 
ting conditions, that he should swear to the 
covenant, establish Presbyterianism ezclu- 
sively, in all his dominions, and consent that 


all “matters civil might be determined by | 


Hence it is, that the clergy have left. | 
the poor; and that there are hundreds of } 
congregations in the United States, desti- | 


| 


| 
} 


parts of the kingdom, that they might be 
exposed to the gazing multitude.” Of all 
which violence, the ministers were the pro- 
moters and advisers. 

Having arrived among his Scottish sub- 
| jects, instead of a king Charles, says Cook, 
“was really a prisoner,” and the “gloomy 
austerity of the preachers, strengthened 
that indifference for religion, and proneness 
to dissipation, by which his whole life was 
unhappily distinguished:” and truly, when 
we regard the character and conduct of the 
fanatics which surrounded Charles—their 
copious sermons, their long prayers, and 
grace “of an hour’s continuance,” whilst 
their hands were stained with blood—what 
wonder that the king should say, that “ the 


religion of the covenanters was not fit fur a 
gentleman”? 


Y 

In the mean time, Cromwell marched 
into Scotland, in order to put down his 
rival. At Dunbar, he became distressed for 
want of provisions, and being surrounded 
by the covenanters, with Leslie at their 
head, his army must have been destroyed 
or dispersed in a few days. But the impa- 
tience of his enemies saved him. “ Persua- 
ded by their preachers that God would de- 
liver the sectaries into their hands, they be- 
came importunate for battle,” and ‘after 
wrestling all night with the Lord in prayer, 
they forced Leslie, in spite of his earnest 
remonstrances, to descend into the plain, 
in order to slay the sectarian host.” 

Cromwell, “who had also been seeking 


* Cook, vol. 3, page 185. 
t Inquiry, page 2, of the Proem. 
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the Lord in i's way, and had felt great en- 
largement of heart in prayer, seeing the 
Scottish camp im motion, was elated with 
holy transport—‘ God,’ cried he, ‘ is deliver- 
ing them into our hands: they are coming 
down to us.’ He accordingly commanded 
his army to advance singing psalms, in 
proof of his perfect assurance of victory, 


and falling on the Scots, after descending | 


the hill, they were suddenly broken, and 
totally routed.” The defeat of the cove- 
nanters, who ‘‘reproached God with the 


slaughter of his elect, and of deceiving them | 
by false revelations,” was no matter of | 


grief to Charles; for he considered both 
sides as “ almost equally his enemies.’? With 
the covenanters, he was wearied and dis- 
gusted, and little better off than a prisoner. 
For, “although artful in the practice of 
courUy dissimulation, he could never mould 
his features into that starched grimace, 
which they regarded as the infallible sign of 
conversion. His spiritual guides, therefore, 
never thought him sufliciently regenerated, 
but were continually striving to bring him 
into a more perfect state of grace.” Once 
he attempted to make his escape from 
them, but was overtaken, and brought back 
by a troop of horse.* 

In the conduct of the covenanters to- 
wards this monarch—in their efforts, but too 
well developed, to grasp all the power of 
church and state, and leaving the king but 
the shadow of royally, whilst they professed 
to revere a monarchy—in their hypocrisy, 
their bigotry, their intolerance, and their 
fanaticism,—who does not perceive in all 
this, a broad foundation for that deeply 
rooted hostility which Charles evinced for 
the religion of the covenanters, after his 
restoration? SCRUTATOR. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
The doctrine of Atonement briefly considered. 


Of Redemption by the blood of Christ.—In 
the Scriptures, there are a number of passa- 
ges relating to redemption, wherein we find 
this mode of expression; and much stress 


* Mod. Eur. vol 3, 412, 416.—Cook, yol. 
3, 189, 200. 


mon doctrine of atonement. Many of these 
texts, as I shall hereafter show, are highly 
Jigurative; and those which have a claim to 
a more literal signification, are understood 
to refer either to an outward redemption 
from the law of carnal commandments, or 
to the effect which the coming of Christ 
had (and which is summed up in his death) 
in establishing the Gospel, and with it an 
inward and spiritual redemption, greatly be- 


yond what had been before experienced. 


The testimonies of Scripture, sufficiently 
prove that Christ’s commission, as far as 
concerned his outward ministry, gnd_per- 
sonal appearance, extended to the Jews on- 
ly. “Hecame to his own,” says John, “and 
his own received him not.”—“I am not 
sent,” said Jesus himself, “ bud to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” And when 
he sent forth the Twelve, he commanded 
them, saying, “Go not into the way of the 


Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans, 
enter ye not.” 


It also appears that the law was to be ful- 
filled by Christ, and through him abolished 
by the same sanctions, (outward miracles) 
with which it had been introduced. ‘One 
» jot, or one tittle, shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilled,” was a testimo- 
ny which he bore in the early part of his 
ministry. 

The ritual of Moses, however adapted to 
the moral state of the Israelites, when first 
promulgated, had become a burthen; hence 
the apostle, after its abrogation, says: “Now 
therefore, why tempt ye God to put a yoke 
upon the neck of the disciples, which nei- 
ther our fathers nor we were able to bear.” — 
To be released therefore, from this ‘ yoke,’ 
was a matter of high concernment; and this 
being effected, according to the same apos- 
tle, by the death of Christ, it is spoken of as 


| a redemption by his blood. On this subject 


he says, “ Even so when we were children, 
we were in bondage under the elements of 
the world. But when the fulness of the 
time was come, God sent forth his Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, fo 
redeem them that were under the law.”? Now 
that which was “made of a woman, made 
under the law,” was the body of flesh and, 


blood born of the Virgin. Lo! Icome to 


has been laid on them, to prove the com- 
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do thy will; @ body hast thou prepared me.” 
Here the “1” that came, was that ** Word 
which was in the beginning with God, and 
was God”—the true spiritual Christ, the | 
Saviour of the world. It was that which | 
Peter discerned, and which flesh and blood 
did not, nor could not, reveal to him. It was 
that which the Jews did not (because they | 
would not) discern, for had they knowa 
him, “they would not have crucified the | 
Lord of glory.” The outward manifesta- 
tion, therefore, was not “the Christ, the | 
Son of the living God,” for that was evident | 
to all, and revealed by the outward senses to. 
every one. Here then were two natures, as 

the theologians have it, distinct from each 
other, and adapted to be instrumental in 
effecting two redemptions, equally distinct. 
That which was “made under the law,” 
to redeem them that were “under the law” 
—to release them from its observances, and 
from its penalties: from outward, or legal | 


sins, and from an outward death, as the pen- | ¢ 


alty thereof—and that which was never | 
made, but is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing:” even that spirit and power of God, | 
that alone ever did or ever Can redeem the 
soul from spiritual sins, and a spiritual 
death. 


Now as no spring can rise higher than its 
source—as nothing can ascend higher than 
its own nature: so the body of Christ, with 
all that concerned it, made and constituted 
wholly “under the law,” could, as to any 
effect to be produced, extend no further 
than the law. Whatever redemption, there- 
fore, was effected by the outward flesh and 
blood of Christ, it could not, in the nature 
of things, be any thing else than an outward 
redemption. By or with the death of the 
body of Jesus, the law, according to the 
apostle, was abolished, and the trespasses 
committed under it, were abolished or blot- 
ted out with it; for where there is no law, 
there is no transgression. —“ And for this 
cause,” saith the apostle, “he is the media- 
tor of the New Testament, that by means 
of death for the redemption of the transgres- 
sions that were under the first Testament, 
they which are called might receive the 
promise,” &c. Hence it is said, “ He 
bore our sins (the legal sins of the Jews) in 
his own body on the tree.” And again, 


we (Jews) are sanctified (from our legal 
sins) through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all.”—“ But this man, 
after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, 
for ever sat down on the right hand of 
God.”? Inthe same sense, we understand 
the apostle when he says—“ Having there- 
fore, brethren, boldness to enter into the 
holiest, by the blood of Jesus. By a new and 
living way, which he hath consecrated for us 
| through the vail, that is to say his flesh.”— 


|| “ Blotting out the hand-writing of ordinan- 


ces that was against us, which was contrary 
tous, and took it out of the way, nailing it 


| 
| to his cross.”— Wherefore my brethren, 


ye also are become dead to the law by the 
body of Christ.”—“ But now we are deliv- 
ered from the law, that being dead wherein 
we were held; that we should serve in new- 


ness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the 
letter.” 


It is evident, therefore, that as the out- 
ward manifestation was fo the Jews only, so 
the outward offering or sacrifice, as a sacri- 
Jice, was applicable fo them only, “to redeem 


| those that were under the law,” and “for 


the redemption of the transgressions that 
were under the first testament’? because, as 
no other people but the Jews were “under 
the law;” so no other people required a 
“redemption of the transgressions that were 
under the first testament,” for such trans- 
gressions could not exist among them that 
were not under that testament. But there 
is a redemption in which all nations are 
equally interested—a redemption from ac- 
tual sin, or the transgressions of the spiritual 
law of God, written legibly in every heart; 
and in this spiritual redemption, “the flesh 
profiteth nothing”—no, not even the flesh 
of Jesus, nor the blood of Jesus (outwardly) 
availeth any thing. 

“Tam the living bread which came down 
from heaven; if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever; and the bread that I 
will give is my flesh, which I will give for 
the life of the world.”’—“ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, except ye eat the flesh of the 
son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you.”—* This is that bread which 
came down from Heaven; not as your fathers 
did eat manna and are dead: he that eateth 


of this bread shall live forever.” 
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It would appear that Christ, in these pas- 
sages, had an allusion to the practice of the 
priests, eating the meat-offering in the ho- 
iy place (for he was addressing Jews); see 
Levit. x. 12. But, certainly it was not his 
outward body of which he spoke; for the 
latter was “made of a woman,” but the 
flesh and blood of which he spoke, “ came 
down from heaven”—even the Spirit 
—“the Spirit of truth’”—* the Comforter.” 
All this is sufficiently evident, as well from 
the context, as from the reply which he 
made to the Jews, when they “ murmured” 
and queried, “How can this man give us 
his flesh to eat?” “Jt is the Seinir that 
guickeneth,”? he answered, “the flesh profit- 
eth nothing.”” See Joln, ch. vi. xiv. & xv. 


The same spiritual meaning we attach to 
the apostle, in 1 Cor. x. 16: “The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the com- 
munion of the (spiritual) blood of Christ.— 
The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the (spiritual) body of Christ. 
For we, being many, are one bread and one 
body; for we are all partakers of that one 
bread :” which is equivalent to the follow- 
ing; “Iam the vine, ye are the branches; 
he that abideth im me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit: for without 
me ye can do nothing.” 


Now, it is this spiritual flesh and blood 
of Christ, that cleanses, redeems, purifies 
and sanctifies the soul, universally, as the ou?- 
ward flesh and blood, according to the apos- 
tle’s doctrine, redeemed the outward bodies 
of the Israelites, from the law of “carnal 
commandments,” and cleansed them irom 
the legal sins incurred under that law; and 
the writers in the New Testament have set 
forth the latter as a type of the former, and 
more especially when addressing themselves 
Thus they speak of being 
“redeemed by the precious blood of Christ” 
—of the “blood of Christ cleansing from 
all sin’’—of the “sprinkling of the blood of 
Christ”’—as being effectual in purging the 
conscience, “from dead works,” &c. &c.— 
And in adverting to the two redemptions, 
the outward and the inward; and the two 
laws, the outward and the spiritual, and the 
two means, the outward blood, typical of 
the spiritual blood, there is, in some places, 
an obscurity in their writings, from confound. 


=. 
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ing them together, which those whom they 
addressed, might not have felt, being fami- 
liarised to the general subject, and their pe- 
culiar mode of treating it: but which, in 
succeeding times, has given rise, among 
the “unlearned,” to opinions, dogmas, and 
systems, not less contradictory than incon- 
sistent with the general tenor of Scripture, 
and incomprehensible to the dictates of 
common sense and right reason. 

There is ample scope for a further illus- 
tration, from the New Testament, of the 
views presented in this, and the preceding 
essays, but the limits which I have prescri- 
bed to myself, do not permit me to enlarge. 
I therefore pass from this branch of the in- 
quiry, to the effects which the manifestation 
of God, in “the man Jesus Christ,” have 
had, in preparing and opening the way for 
his coming, in the spirit, “a second time, 
without sin, unto salvation.” 


On the Unchangeableness of the Divine Na- 


ture. 


“The Divine nature, in some views, at- 
tracts our love; in others, commands our 
reverence; inall, is entitled to the highest 
attention from the human mind. We never 
elevate our thoughts, in a proper manner, 
towards the Supreme Being, without re- 
turning to our own sphere with sentiments 
more improved; and if, at any time, his 
greatness oppresses our thoughts, his moral 
perfections always afford us relief. His 
almighty power, his infinite wisdom and su- 
preme goodness, are sounds familiar to our 
ears. In his immutability we are less ac- 
customed to consider him; and yet it is this 
perfection which, perhaps, more than any 
other, distinguishes the divine nature from 
the human; gives complete energy to all its 
other attributes, and entitles it to the high- 
est adoration. For, hence are derived the 
regular order of nature, and the steadfast- 
ness of the universe. Hence flows the un- 
changing tenor of those laws which, from 
age to age, regulate the conduct of man- 
kind. Hence the uniformity of that govern- 
ment, and the certainty of those promises, 
which are the ground of our trust and se- 


curity. Goodness could produce no more 
ithan feeble and wavering hopes, and pow- 
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er would command very imperfect rever- 
ence, if we were left to suspect that the 
plans which goodness had framed might al- 
ter, or that the power of carrying them into 
execution might decrease. The contem- 
plation of God, therefore, as unchangeable 
in his nature and in all his perfections, must 
undoubtedly be fruitful both of instruction 
and of consolation to man. 


Every good and every perfect gift com- 


title which in the text is given to the Deity, |, 


carries an elegant allusion to the Sun, the || 


source of light, the most universal benefac- 


tor of nature, the most regular and constant |; 


of all the great bodies with which we are 
acquainted inthe universe. Yet even with 
the Sun there are certain degress of vavia- 
bleness. He apparently rises and sets; he 


seems to approach nearer to us in summer, | 


and to retire farther off in winter; bis in- 
fluence is varied by the seasons, and his lus- 
tre is affected by the clouds. Whereas 
with him who is the Father of Lights, of 
whose everlasting brightness the glory of 
the Sun is but a feint image, there is no 
shadow of turning, not the most distant ap- 
proach to change. In his being or essence 
it is plain that alteration can never take 
place. For as his existence is derived 
from no prior cause, nor dependent on any 
thing without himself, his nature can be in- 
fluenced by no power, can be affected by 


no accident, can be impaired by no time. |, 


From everlasting to everlasting, he contin- 
ues the same. Hence itis said, that he only 
hath immortality; that is, he possesses it in 
amanner incommunicable to all other be- 
ings. Eternity is described as the high and 
holy place in which he dwelleth; it is a ha- 
bitation in which none but the Father of 
Lights can enter. The name which he ta- 
keth to himself is, Jam. Of other things, |, 
some have been and others shall be; but 
this is he, which is, which was; and which is 
to come. All time is his; it is measured out 
by him in limited portions to the various or- 
ders of created beings; but his own exist- 
ence fills equally every point of duration; 
‘the first and the last, the beginning and 
the end, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.’ 

‘As in his essence, so in bis attributes 


and pevfactions, it it is there can 
be any change. ‘To imperfect natures on- 
ly it belongs to improve and to decay. Eve- 
ry alteration which they undergo in their 
_abilities or dispositions, flows either from 
internal defect, or from the influence of a 
superior cause. But as no higher cause 
can bring from without any accession to the 
| divine nature, so within itself it contains no 
| principle of decay. For the same reason 


eth down from the Father of Lights.” The | that the self-existent Being was from the 


| beginning powerful and wise, just and good, 


“he must continue unalterably so forever. 
| Hence, with much propriety, the divine 
_ perfections are described in scripture by al- 
' lusions to those objects to which we ascribe 
the most permanent stability. His right- 
eousness is like the strong mountains.’ 
| ‘ His mercy is in the heavens; and his faith- 
fulness reacheth unto the clouds.’ These 
'perfections of the divine nature differ wide- 
ly from the human virtues, which are their 
'feint shadows. ‘he justice of men is at one 
time severe, at another time relenting; their 
goodness is sometimes confined to a partial 
fondness for a few, sometimes runs out into 
a blind indulgence towards all. But good- 
ness and justice are in the Supreme Being 
calm and steady principles of action, which, 
enlightened by perfect wisdom, and neve1 
either warped by partiality, or disturbed by 
| passion, persevere in one regular and con- 
stant tenor. Among men, they may some- 
times break forth with transcient splendour, 
| like those wandering fires which illuminate 
for a little the darkness of the night. But 
‘in God, they shine with the uniform bright- 
| ness, which we can liken to nothing so much 
/as to the untroubled, eternal lustre of the 
highest heavens. 


** From this follows, what is chiefly ma- 
‘terial for us to attend to, thatin the course 
of his operations towards mankind, in his 
counsels and decrees, in his laws, his prom- 
ises, and his threatenings, there is ‘ no varia- 
bleness nor shadow of turning’ with the Al- 
mighty. .‘Known to him from the begin- 
ning were all his works.’ No new emer- 
gency can arise to surprise him. No agi- 
tations of anger or of sorrow, of fear or of 
hope, can shake his mind or influence his 
conduct. He rests in the eternal possession 


of that supreme beatitude, which neithe: 
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the virtues nor the crimes of men can in the 
least affect. From a motive of overflowing 
goodness, he reared up the universe. As 
the eternal lover of righteousness, he rules 
it. The whole system of his government 
is fixed; his laws are irrevocable; and, what 
he once loveth, Ae loveth to the end. In 
scripture, indeed, he is sometimes said to 
be grieved, and to repent. But such ex- 
pressions, it is obvious, are employed from 
accommodation to common conception; in 
the same manner as when bodily organs are, 
in other passages, ascribed to God. The 
scripture, as a rule of life addressed to the 
multitude, must make use of the language 
of men. The divine nature, represented in| 
its native sublimity, would have transcend- 
edall human conception. When, upon the 
reformation of sinners, God is said to repent 
of the evil which he hath threatened against 
them; this intimates no more, than that he 
suits his dispensations to the alterations 
which take place in the characters of men. 
His disposition towards good and evil con- 
tinues the same, but varies in its application 
as its objects vary; just as the laws them- 
selves, which are capable of nochange of 
affection, bring rewards or punishments at 
different times to the same person, accord- 
ing as his behaviour alters. Immutability 
is indeed so closely connected with the no- 
tion of supreme perfection, that wherever 
any rational conceptions of a Deity have ta- 
ken place, this attribute has been ascribed 
tohim. Reason taught the wise and re- 
flecting in every age to believe, that, as what 
is eternal cannot die, so what is perfect can 
never vary, and that the great Governor of 
the universe could be no other than an un- 
changeable Being. 


“From the contemplation of this obvious, 
but fundamental truth, let us proceed to the 
practical improvement of it. Let us con- 
sider what effect the serious consideration 
of it ought to produce on our mind and be- 
haviour. 


“It will be proper to begin this head of the | 
discourse by removing an objection which | 
the doctrine [ have illustrated may ciate 
to form against religious services, and in 
particular against the duty of priyer. To) 


alterably fixed; to whom ‘ our righteous- 
ness extendeth not;’ whom by no argu- 
ments we can persuade, and by no suppli- 
cations we can molify? The objection 
would have weight, if our religious ad- 
dresses were designed to work any altera- 
tion on God; either by giving him informa- 
tion of what he did not know; or by exci- 
ting affections which he did not possess; or 
by inducing him to change measures which 
he had previously formed. But they are on- 
ly crude and imperfect notions of religion 
which can suggest such ideas. The change 
which our devotions are intended to make, 
is upon ourselves, not upon the Almighty 
Their chief efficacy is derived from the good 
dispositions which they raise and cherish in 
the human soul. By pouring out pious 
sentiments and desires before God, by ador- 
ing his perfection, and confessing our own 
unworthiness, by expressing our depend- 
ence on his aid, our gratitude for his past 
davours, our submission to his present will, 
our trust in his future mercy, we cultivate 
such affections as suit our place and station 
in the universe, and are thereby prepared 
for becoming objects of the divine grace. 
Accordingly, frequent assurances are given 
us in scripture, that the prayers of sincere 
worshippers, preferred through the great 
Mediator, shall be productive of the hap- 
piest effects. ‘ When they ask, they shall 
receive; when they seek, they shall find; 
when they knock, it shall be opened to 
them.’ Prayer is appointed to be the chan- 
nel for conveying the divine grace to man- 
kind, because the wisdom of heaven saw it 
to be one of the most powerful means of 
improving the human heart.” 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 
From Dillwyn’s Youth's Instructor. 


‘* There is hardly any thing, in which the 
weakness and vanity of the human mind dis- 
covers itself more, than in the respect gen- 
erally paid to dead bodies, in times of pub- 
lic prosperity. They are then commonly 
laid out, and adorned, as if to excite the 
admiration of beholders: but, when infec- 


what purpose, it may be urged, is homage | 


addressed to a Being whose purpose is un- community—how fearful are the nearest’ 


tious diseases are thinning the ranks of the 
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neighbours of each other! Carcasses are | 
then often hurried away to the common 
grave, with little attendance and still less | 


ceremony. This, one would think, if se- 


riously considered, would moderate a fond- 
ness for funereal pomp, and make the sight | 
ofa burial company, however small, a les- 

son of awful instruction. But how little is | 
there of this, in the parade which not un- | 
frequently appears on the death of military | 
officers! The event is detailed at length, | 
in perhaps twenty or thirty newspapers; 


small expence, take place in honor of the 
unconscious Hero; while his poor comrades, 
who have fallen with him in the field, and 
their survivers who, with shattered limbs, | 
are wasting the miserable remainder of their 
lives in crowded and filthy hospitals, are | 
suffered to pass away by thousands, with | 
little attention, pity or applause. Who 
that lays these unavoidable effects of war | 
to heart, can seriously think victories pro-, 
per subjects of thanksgiving to the com- 
mon Father of mankind!” 


“ There are two circumstances, which af- 
ford undeniable proof that mankind are in 
a state of revolt, from the immediate gov- 


heareth the unutterable language of its dis- 
tress: it feels more than words can express, 
of ‘* the defection of human nature, the im- 
potence of the human will in the work of 
salvation, and the necessity of a Redeemer.” 
Yet certain as these facts are in themselves, 
they may be assented to, and even strenu- 
ously insisted on as doctrines, without any ac- 


ernment of Divine Wisdom: the one is, the 
necessity they are always under, where a_ 
number of them have their lots cast togeth- | 
er, of devising means for mutual security, | 
against the natural effects of each other's | 
evil propensities: the other, that when, by 
the work of redemption, those propensi- 
ties are subdued in any one, and his will is 
really subjected to the Divine Will, no out- 
ward control is necessary to prevent his in- 
juring the rest—the heavenly principle by 
which these are governed, being ever op- 
posed to the spirit of malevolence; and 
clearly convincing them, that enmity can- 
not be indulged in any human mind, with- 
out cutting off its communication with the 
source of vital felicity.” « 


‘A soul, really awakened by the secret 
operations of Divine Grace to a conviction | 


of its owninnate depravity, and utter ina- | 


‘bility to extricate itself therefrom, may not | 


be able to lift itself up in desire for deliv- | 
erance; yet ‘“‘He that formed the eye,” | 
seeth it;—‘‘He that planted the car,’ | 


tual experience of their truth. In this case 
however specious such assent and earnest- 
ness may be, they are but the fruit, or rather 


| the sprouts of that corrupttree, which brings 


and processions after processions, at no ‘forth nothing essentially good, either in 


principle er practice.” 


“The Scriptures being a faithful relation of 
facts: —that is, either of providential occur- 
ences, or of divine requisitions, and the con- 
sequent services of the Lord’s devoted 
children in the past ages of the world, are 
| designed for our encouragement to a cor- 
| respondent attention and obedience. If 
_the examples they display produce not this 
effect, instead of aiding us in our progress 
towards the Gospel Dispensation, they may 
| prove an obstacle to our becoming its sub- 
_jects;—for these, as the scriptures declare; 
‘all taught of the Lord.’’ Many value 
themselves on their knowledge of, and as- 
| sent to those facts, who appear little in ear- 


nest (if they ever expect) to have them 


realized by experience; like a person’s sup- 
| porting a reputation in the world for great 

affluence, on the property of others, with- 
out any estate of his own; though if he think 
justly at all, he cannot be totally insensible 
that, when the day of reckoning comes, 
_ whatever is not so will revert to its proper 


owner, and perhaps nothing be left for him- 
self.” 


“A person may be favoured with a clear 
and undoubted discovery of the Divine will, 
and so conform to it in integrity of heart, as 
to obtain peace and confirmation; yet, if he 
commit an account of it to writing, he does 
not expect thereby to impart his capacity, 
much less his qualification to his readers: 
if they be not induced by the example 
exhibited to seek for like instruction 
themselves, it will be no more to them than 
the picture of a person they never knew, 
and which, if they content themselves with 
it, may detain them from an acquaintance 
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with the original—in which case, it would 
be er to boast of his friendship and fa- 


your.” 


CHS 


WILMINGTON. 
TUESDAY, June 7th, 1825. 


Sunday School Union Society of New-York. | 


This Society celebrated their anniversary | 
on the 10th inst. in New-York; and having | 
assembled their pupils i in the Park, to the | 
number of five or six thousand, proceeded — 
to Castle Garden, in companies, with ban- | 
ners, &c. &c., an immense crowd attend- 
ing. The ‘Christian Inquirer” has the 
following appropriate remarks on the sub-— 
ject. 


“ The Christian Inquirer would respect- 
fully ask such, what was the object of this 
pilgrimage to Castle Garden? It was either 
for the benefit of the children, or the teach- 
ers, or the public, or perhaps it was design- | 
ed for the general good of the whole com- { 
munity. In what way could these children | 
be benefitted? When at the Garden, such | 
was the confusion and bustle among the | 
children, that we venture to say, not one | 
in ten heard or paid the least attention to | 
what was said. To be sure, they walked | 
to the Garden, and returned fatigued and | 
weary with the journey; but as to the moral | 
or religious instruction which they received, | 
we presume it was very little. The super- 
intendents and teachers, we presume, would | 
receive no particular advantage from this as- | 
semblage of children; for we trust that, as | 
good men, omy do these things, ‘ not tobe 
seen of men;’ and yet the public will, we ! 
fear, impute to them this motive. After | 
seriously reflecting upon the subject, we 
ate decidedly of the opinion, that this prac- ! 


tice of parading the children through the 
strects, and sounding a trumpet whenever 
any little office of kindness is performed for | 
our fellow creatures, is contrary to the | 
spirit and precepts of our holy religion. If. 
our opinion has no weight with them, yet | 


we hope that they will remember, that He | | 
who spake as never man spake, said, “Fect » 


mit no such sacrilegious traffic. 


not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.” 


CONVERSION OF THE JEWS. 
Extract from the “ National Advocate.*” 


“‘The other day we had a formal appli- 
cation made to us, from a beautiful pious 


young lady, with blue eyes and an air of 
| sweet meekness altogether irresistible, to 


give her two dollars, to present to the So- 
ciety for ameliorating the condition of the Jews. 
It distressed us to the heart to refuse any 
thing to so fair an applicant, but we could 
not stand an appeal so very palpable. “My 
dear madam, our condition is perfectly good 
—how can two dollars make it better? We 


| live happily in this blessed land, God be 
| praised, and our condition, not to be un- 


grateful, is as good as our neighbours.” — 


| She gave us to understand it was our eter- 


nal, not temporal, condition which she was 
sO anxious to ameliorate; in short the two. 
dollars were to swell the fund created to 
convert the Jews to Christianity. And is 
money to be offered for such purposes?— 

How! buy converts to Christianity? We ad- 
Having 
_ managed to save the two dollars, a promise 


} was extorted from me to attend the anniver- 


sary meeting on Friday, of the society for 
converting the Jews. 

“The presidents, managers, and members, 
| were accommodated with chairs, tables, &c. 
|The meeting was opened with prayer, and 


} the report was flattering; converts had been 
| made (principally abroad), and a farm of 


400 acres‘in Westchester had been purcha- 
sed, to set themat work. Several clergy- 
_men addressed the meeting piously and be- 


_ nevolently; but I wanted to see and hear 


the converts; I desired to know the natives 
who had renounced the faith of their fathers, 
At length two made theirappearance, both 
from Poland, sent on their travels by the 
London Society. One of them said he had 


been converted at eight years of age: Dr. 


Johnson would have said he had been caught 
young. He told an unfortunate secret, which 
_was, that the London Society, with im- 
mense funds, had accomplished nothing, 


* The Editor is, by profession, a Jew. 
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and all their hopes rested on America.— 
Without those immense funds, the encou- 
ragement here, at least, is not flattering.” 


THE CREEK INDIANS. 
Milledgeville, ( Geo.) May 3. 


‘* As our paper was going to press, Chilly 
M‘Intosh arrived in town, and brought the 
intelligence that the Indians had killed 
Gen. M‘Intosh and the Chief of the Cowe- 
tau Towns. The houses of the former were 
burnt and his cattle and slaves driven off. 
It is stated that about 400 of the Indians are 
under arms.”—Journal. 


“ We stop the press to announce the dis- 
tressing intelligence of the murder of the 
Indian Chief, Gen. Wm. M‘Intosh, and the 
chief of Cowetau, Tustunnuggee Tomme, 
which was brought to the Governor yes- 
terday evening by Chilly M‘Intosh, the 
General’s son, and five Chiefs of the Nation, 
who made their escape from the massacre. 
The mischief was perpetrated last Satur- 
day by a large body of Indians, supposed to 
be four hundred, who attacked General 
M‘Intosh in his own house, on the very day 
he had appointed to set off at the head of 
a mission to explore the country west of 
the Mississippi for the future residence of 
the Nation. There is too much reason to 
fear, that white men were the instigators of 
this horrid butchery.’’— Recorder. 


From the National Journal. 


‘*We are sorry to say the truth of the 
above statement has been fully confirmed. 
The son of Gen. M‘Iintosh, and the Chiefs 
mentioned in the Recorder, arrived in this 
city yesterday, from whom we have learned 
some further particulars of this unfortunate 
occurrence. He says that lis father’s house 
was surrounded by a party and set on fire, 
onthe morning of the SOth of April at day 
break; they immediately commenced firing 
into the house, and killed his father before 
he could escape. They then surrounded 
the house of Tustunnuggee, in which, be- 
sides himself, Chilly M‘Intosh, Mr. Ken- 
nard, (his brother-in-law,) and two white 
men were. [he Chief was immediately 
killed; but the others escaped by flight; 
M‘Intosh and Kennard were pursued tothe 


river (Chatahoochie, ) and fired at until they 
had crossed. ‘They remained in the neigh- 
borhood until about eleven o’clock, during 
which time the assailing party were shooting 
the cattle, and destroying the property of 
Gen. M‘Intosh.” 


The nation has been told that a treaty 

was made with the Indians, in which they 
agreed to surrender their highly cultivated 
fields, and fine houses, for @ wilderness’ 
(See Berean, vol. I.) It must have been 
evident to all minds, from the monstrous in- 
equality—the total want of reciprocity in 
the terms of the contract, (so called) that 
foul play has been used in this business 
and from the bloody work above related, it 
is to be presumed that some of the Chiefs 
have been prevailed on to barter away the 
lands of their subjects without their cunsent, 
which they had no right todo, nor the 
American people to accept such a barter at 
their hands. The above summary mode of 
secking justice, will now be made a pretext, 
(ifa pretext should be thought needfu)) for 
driving these much injured people into the 
desert. “Shall not the Judge of the earth 
do right” ’—and will He not punish “such 
a nation as this’’? 
Since writing the above, the following, 
extracted from the ‘*South Carolina State 
Gazette,” has come before us: and presum- 
ing that it will be acceptable to our readers, 
we republish it entire. 


**I see an account in the paper, of the 
murder of General M‘Intosh, one of the 
principal Chicfs of the Creek Indians, by 
about 400 warriors of his own nation. When 
all the facts relating to this subject shall be 
known to the people of the United States, 
1 think they will be of opinion, that M‘In- 
tosh was not murdered; but rather that he 
has been duly executed, according to the 
known ‘laws and usages of the nation to 
which he belonged. 

“From the time of President Washington 
to the present day, the government of the 
United States has been endeavoring to im- 
press on the Indian tribes the great benefits 
that would arise from a settled, instead of a 
roaming life; and from an attention to sepa- 
rate property, the arts of agriculture, and 


the habits of civilization. Year after vear. 
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has this been urged upon them (the Creeks | 


particularly )—agents on the part of govern- 
ment have been appointed to live among 
them, and to further these desirable and 
benevolent views. —The Creek Indians have 
been made fully sensible of the advantages 
of civilization, and were improving very fast 
in conformity to the views of government. 
Having so recently given up tothe United 
States more than one half of their inherit- | 
ance, comprising the best portion of their | 
lands—and that without any other consider- 
ation but a guaranty for the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the residue—the Creek nation was 
very reasonably and very decidedly averse 
to listen to any proposal for parting with 
more of their territory. They have long 
been keeping in view the further progress 
of their improvement in the arts of peace, | 
and the habits of rural life, and the exten- | 
sion of their race bred up in those habits. | 
They are a people at this time alive to the | 
improvement of their land by cultivation, | 
and they pay great attention to the increase | 
of their flocks and herds. The habits of | 
savages and of hunters are fast wearing | 
away among them. With these acquired 
notions, sedulously promoted by our own | 
government, they have become sensible of | 
the value of property: they disincline to| 
part with any more of their lands; meaning | 
hereafter to occupy them as cultivators of | 
the soil, instead of wandering over them as 
hunters. And whocan blame them for this | 
determination? Can we, the people of the 
United States, who have encouraged and 
advised them to it? 


** The Creek nation was originally form- 
ed of three or four tribes, fortuitously | 
thrown together; but they have for some 
centuries composed one political body, go- 
verned by the same laws and usages. The 
population of the Creeks, is contained in 
about 36 towns or representative districts. | 
Each of these is governed at home, and is | 
represented in their national councils and | 
assemblies, by a Chief, known to and ac- | 
knowledged in that capacity by the whole | 
nation.—To render valid any national act, | 
or to pass away any part of the natjonal ter- | 
ritory, a majority of these confederated dis- 
tricts must consent by meansof their chiefs; | 


| 
| 
| 


signed. This is the known and long prac- 
ticed law of this nation of Indians; and Gen- 
eral M‘Intosh well knew it. 


**M‘Intosh, nearly a whiteman himself, 
and rather an agent of the white people, 
whose mannets he affected, than an Indian, 
either in his outward deportment or his 
propensities, undertook to obtain the ces- 


| sion of lands from the Creeks tothe United 


States in favour of Georgia. But the Creeks 

had already passed a law, according to their 

forms, making it death for any Chief to pro- 

pose an alienation of any more of their na- 

tional lands, as being inconsistent with 

their views of agricultural settlement, and 

destructive to the interest of their posterity. 

Accordingly when M‘Intosh proposed this 

interchange, whic! was to drive a whole 

nation of men, women and children from the 
land and the habitation of their forefathers, 
and leave the bones of their immediate an- 
cestors to be ploughed up by strangers— 
not more than four or five out of the thirty- 
six districts were represented at the propos- 
ed treaty, the other chiefs refusing to at- 
tend. The treaty so entered into (which 
was on the 12th of February, 1825,) instead 
of being signed by a majority of the Chiefs 
of the six and thirty towns of the Creek na- 
tion, was signed by M‘Intosh and Etome 
Tustunnuggee, the old Coweata Chief, and 
by them alone. These were the only per- 
sons entitled to be considered as Chiefs or 
representatives of the Creek nation; the 
other signers were not representative Chiefs 
but men of straw, created on the spot by 
M‘Intosh, for the express purpose of effect- 
ing irregularly and by fraud, what the 
Creeks were determined never to consent 
to formally, and according to their known 
laws and usages. Nor have they done it. 


“Under this fraudulent and pretended 
conveyance, a whole nation are to be forci- 
bly dispossessed of their property—of the 
lands they inherit from their ancestors—of 
the land they looked to as the future in- 
heritance of children no longer bred up in 
savage habits, but gradually looking for- 
ward to the settled life of agriculturists.— 
Driven again into a savage life, among say- 
ages, on new and distant lands, and forced 
into almost inevitable hostility with the 


‘vy whom the deed of transfer must be duly | 


tribes they are compelled to intrude on. 
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This is to be done after these poor wretches 
have for a series of years been advised, 
pressed, tempted, exhorted, encouraged, 
by all manner of means induced and per- 
suaded by our own government to quit the 
hunter’s life, and to embrace fixed and agri- 
cultural habits. These people, their wives 
and infants, are thus to be driven away, 
against their manifest and rightful claims, 
against their interest, against their inten- 
tions and inclinations, and to the utter de- 
struction of all those improved views of fu- 
ture living which they have adopted in 
obedience to the advice of their great father 
Washington. Having thus persuaded them 
for twenty years past, to commence a gra- 
dual change in their modes and habits of 
livmg, just as we have succeeded in this 
benevolent design, we destroy in a moment 
our twenty years labour, we convert agri- 
eulturists into savages, friends into enemies, 
and set an example of deliberate, cold 
blooded injustice, that is sufficient to make 
an honest and a kind-hearted man shudder 
on contemplating its origin, its progress, 
and its consequences. 


“This treaty may be very advantageous 
for Georgia. But reflecting men will not 
fail to enquire, can we, as members of an 
honest and fair dealing government, justify 
these doings? Does it comport with the 
honorable character of the American gov- 
ernment, whose proud motto is, ‘ equal and 
exact justice to all men,’ to become partici- 
pators of this manifest fraud, and take ad- 
vantage of a treaty so obtained’ Did not 
M‘Intosh, belying his honourable character 
of national representative of his own people, 
and abusing the confidence reposed in him, 
act, not as agent of the Creek nation, but 
as agent of the whites?’ He might (by bare 


possibility) have meant well; but did he: 


act well’ Did he not know that his doings 
were not sanctioned by,his aation, but were 
in manifest hostility to their wishes, and in 
open derogation of their rights?’ He knew 
of the law previously and regularly passed 
by his own people, with their usual forms: 
was he not, therefore, duly tried, convicted, 
and punished for an offence against a known 
law, and a deliberate fraud on his nation? 
Although the punishment was reluctantly 
inflicted, and therefore somewhat delayed, 


it was, nevertheless, it is to be presumed, 
the result of ameeting convened to deliber. 
ate on hiscase, and in conformity with a pre. 
vious act of the nation, well known to him, 
and by which the was bound. The man- 
ner of punishment is nothing; that depends 
on the custom of the country. The In- 
dians employ the rifle and the tomahawk; 
we use the gibbet. 


** M‘Intosh knew the treaty of 12th Feb- 
ruary, 1825, was fraudulent and invalid. In 
a former treaty, after the war which was 
terminated by General Jackson, M‘Intosl. 
had procured a reservation in his own fa- 
vour of a tract of land ofa mile, or a mile 
and a half square, in consideration of ser 
vices rendered during that war. This re- 
servation he afterwards exchanged for a 
mineral spring. I will not enter into a 
gestion of the very probable motives that 
induced him to make this exchange. But 
he took good care to have the deed con- 
veying the mineral spring, ratified in due 
form and order, by the requisite number of 
representative Chiefs. So I am told; and 
I believe truly. He did not guard his own 
interest so loosely and carelessly as the na- 
tion’s. I have heard, and believe, that soon 
after acquiring this spring, he sold it to the 


state of Georgia for 20,000 dollars. Of 


course this bargain and sale was previous to 
the negotiation of the last treaty, complain- 
ed of. As to the spring its value is imagi- 
nary: it might be worth 20 cents, and it 
might be worth 20,000 dollars, or any other 
large sum. He certainly has shewn that 
he well knew how to take care of his own 
interest, whatever became of the nation’s; 
and if he has proved himself no friend to the 
Creeks to whom he belonged, he certainly 
has been no enemy to Georgia. 


** Under these circumstances, which come 
from authority that inclines me to give them 
full credit, would it not be well for the 
Legislature of Georgia to suspend the ac- 
tual mission of Surveyors into the Creek 
nation to run out these ceded lands, until 
the next meeting of Congress’? If a repre- 
sentation of these facts, well supported, 
should be made to our government, does not 
the honour of the American nation require, 
that they shall be deliberately considered, 


| before this treaty, so dubious in its validity. 
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and so cruel in its operation, shall be finally 
acted on? JUSTICE.” 


TURKISH TOLERATION. 


Extract from “ Letters from the East,” pub- 
lished in the London New Monthly Maga- 
zine for April, and republished in the 
National Gazette. 

‘‘It will be found, that the Turks in gen- 
eral possess far more tolerance of opinion 
and practice than we give them credit for. 
I have heard many of them observe that 
good men of all religions will be received 
into Paradise; and in all the cities of their 
dominions are to be found churches and 
convents of every Christian sect, enjoying 
perfect freedom of worship, and protection 
from insult in their rites and ceremonies. 
But the conduct of the Christians of Jerusa- 
lem to each other, and the bitter hatred 
they mutually manifest, are sufficient to 
give the Mussulmen a contemptuous opinion 
of Christianity. About five years ago a fu- 
rious scuffle touk place around the Holy 
Sepulchre; the time for the Catholic priest’s 
stay in the tomb being expired, the Greck 
brother came to occupy his place, as they 
take this duty in turn. The Catholic re- 
fused to quit it, when a warm altercation 
ensued, and the Franciscan struck the | 
other a violent blow on the head with the 
vase of holy incense. At sight of his blood | 
flowing, the Greek cried out loudly; and 
the fathers of each church running in, the 
contest became gencral, and was only al- 
Jayed by the superior. Even during the 


time of Easter, knives have been drawn and 
wounds given in the church, by the zeal- 
ous of the different orders, It is said that 
the Turkish guard at the entrance some- 
times beat and abuse the pilgrims; ‘but this 
can only be on occasion of their noisy and 
riotous entrance.” 


SELSCTED. 


**Reason is not the only thing in which 
men exceed brutes. Their passions, as 
well as their reasons, are stronger than those 
of the dumb creation, and prompt them to 
commit more abominable things. To qual- 


ness of religion; and where it has contrary 
effects, it is either a bad religion, or they 
are very bad men who professit. By this 
rule all men may know what sort of Christ- 
ians they are: ‘Except ye love one ano- 
ther,’ says our blessed Saviour, ‘you cannot 
be my disciples.’ How different from the 
style of many who call themselves his suc- 
cessors! ‘unless. you hate, kill, and de- 
stroy one another, you cannot be our fol- 
lowers.’ 


“ The only end of Christianity, as to this 
life, was to teach men peace, charity, mu- 
tual forbearance, and the forgiveness of in- 
juries. This was the new Commandment 
which Jesus Christ gave to his apostles, and 
to all Christians. How ill it has been ob- 
served; or rather, how impiously it has 
been violated, let those whose duty it more 
especially was to sce it obeyed, consider; 
whether they have not inflamed, instead of 
calming, the natural heat and foolish pas- 
sions of men? and so far from instructing 
them to forgive injuries, have taught them 
never to forgive things which were no in- 


| juries, namely, the faith and opinions of 


one another, and to commit real injuries to 
revenge nominal injuries? 


‘If a man halt in his understanding, how 
is any one injured by his intellectual lame- 
ness more than by the lameness of his limbs? 
If his opinions are crooked and wild, what 
offence is that to another more than if he 
squinted, or had a wild look? Error is an 
infirmity of the mind, as pain, halting, or 
crookedness are of the body; why should 
his internal any more than his external de- 
fects, provoke any rational man? Would 
not he who went about to persecute or in- 
vent penalties for crookedness, be looked 
upon as a monster equally cruel with those 
savages who drown all their innocent new 
born babes, whose make does not please 
their eye? And is not hating, hurting, or 
killing, for the natural or habitual weak- 
nesses of the soul, equally monstrous or sav- 
age’ What is it to any man what I think of 
colours’? and whetlier I like or dislike white 
or black? or what sentiments, which are the 
colours of the mind, fit mine best? or with 
what words I clothe these colours? or what 
actions or gestures they produce in me, 


ify and restrain those passions is the busi- 


provided my actions and gestures hurt not 
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him? Does he by hating or distressing me, 
fulfil our Saviour’s commandment of loving 
one another? Are his own notions right? 
Let him enjoy them: he is happy. Are my 
notions wrong’? I am unhappy: why does 
he persecute me? Perhaps fortune has been 
kinder to him than to me, and he is richer 1 
and handsomer: why does he not chastise |! 
me for this fault too, because I cannot force || 
fortune no more than nature’ But the truth i 
is, hone persecute but the worst, the most || 
ignorant, or the most barbarous men. By 
this mark we know a Nero from an Anto- 
ninus, and a fatherly pastor from a bloody 
ing uisitor. 

‘The perverting of no one thing upon | 
earth is so bad, and so sinful, as the per- 
verting of Christianity; because Christiani- ! 
ty is the best thing upon earth. He there- | 
fore who mzkes use of Christianity to raise | 
heats, feuds, and hatred amongst men, isa | 

| 


| 


much worse man than he who having no 
Christianity, can make no ill use of that | 
which he does not use at all. It is like || 
turning the best medicine into poison; and a 
physician who does so, is worse than a pea- | 
sant who knows no physic. It is a strange | 
and astonishing sight to see aman ina rage, | 
with the New Testament open before him, 
justifying his rage out of the Testament, | 
and raising from thence in his hearers, a 
cruel anc angry spirit like hisown. And 
yet such sights are far from being rare. I 
have frequently seen a text from the pious | 
and peaceable gospel, quoted and explain- 


ed torouse all the most barbarous and un- 
social passions, to authorize all the worst 
and most inhuman effects of those passions: 
and this has been confidently called preach- | 
ing the gospel, and this herald of wrath a 
preacher of the gospel, and his raging 
hearers a religious assembly. 


THE NEW BIRT. | 


“But thou wilt perhaps say, How shall 
this great work, the birth of Clirist, be ef- | 
fected in me? It might rather be said, since 
Christ has an infinite power, and also an | 
infinite desire to save mankind, how can any | 
one miss of this salvation, but through his | 
own unwillingness to be saved by him’—_ 
Consider, how was it, that the lame and 


blind, the lunatic and leper, the publican 
and sinner, found Christ to be their Saviour, 


_ and to do all that for them, which they want- 


ed to be done to them? It was because they 
had a real desire of having that, which they 
asked for, and therefore in true faith and 
prayer applied to Christ, that his spirit and 
power might enter jnto them, and heal that 
which they wanted, and desired to be heal- 
ed inthem. Every one of these said in faith 


/ and desire, * Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
/make me whole.’ And the answer was al- 


ways this, ‘ According to thy faith, so be it 
done unto thee.’ This is Christ’s answer 
now, and thus it is done to every one of us 
at this day, as our faith is,so is it done unto 


And here lies the whole reason of our 


falling short of the salvation of Christ, it is 
because we have no will to it. 


“But you will say, Do not all Christians 


| desire to have Christ to be their Saviour’— 


Yes. But here is the deceit; all would 


‘have Christ to be their Saviour inthe next 


world, and to help them into heaven when 


| they die, by his power and merits with God. 


But this is not willing Christ to be thy Sa- 
viour; for his salvation, if it be had, must 
be had in this world; if He save thee, it must 
be done in this life, by changing and altering 
all that is within thee; by helping thee to 
anew heart, as He helped the blind to see, 
the lame to walk, and the dumb to speak. 
For to have salvation from Christ, is nothing 
else than to be made like unto Him; it is to 
have his humility and meekness, his morti- 
fication and self-denial, his renunciation of 
the spirit, wisdom, and honours of this 
world, his love of God, his desire of doing 
God’s will, and seeking only his honour.— 
To have these tempers formed and begot- 
ten in thy heart, is to have salvation from 
Christ; but if thou willest not to have these 
tempers brought forth in thee, if thy faith 


| and desire do not seek, and cry to Christ 


for them in the same reality, as the lame 
asked to walk, and the blind to see, then 
thou must be said to be unwilling to have 
Christ to be thy Saviour. 

“Again; Consider, how was it, that the 
carnal Jew, the deep-read scribe, the learn- 
ed rabbi, the religious pharisee, not only did 
not receive, but crucified their Saviour’ It 
was because they willed and desired no such 
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Saviour as He was, no such inward salvation 


as he offered to them. They desired no | 


change of their own nature, no inward de- 
struction of their own natural tempers, no 
deliverance from the love of themselves, 
and the enjoyment of their passions; they 
liked their state, the gratifications of their 
old man, their long robes, their broad phy- 
lacteries, and greetings in the markets.— 
They wanted not to have their pride and 
self-love dethroned, their covetousness and 
sensuality to be subdued by a new nature 
from heaven derived into them. Their only 
desire was the success of Judaism, to have 
an outward Saviour, a temporal prince, that 
should establish their law and ceremonies 


over all the earth. And therefore they cru- , 


cified their dear Redeemer, and would have 
none of his salvation, because it ail consist- 
ed ina change of their nature, ina new birth 
trom above, and a kingdgm of heaven to be 
opened within them by the spirit of God. 


“Oh Christendom, look not only at the 
old Jews, but see thyself in this glass. For 
at this day, (Oh sad truth to be told!) at this 
day, a Christ within us, an inward Saviour 
raising a birth of his own nature, life, and 
spirit within us, is rejected as gross enthu- 
siasm, the learned rabbi’s take council 
against it. The propagation of Popery, the 
propagation of Protestantism, the success 
of some particular church, is the salvation 
which priests and people are chiefly con- 
cerned about. 

“But to return: It is manifest, that no 
one can fail of the benefit of Christ’s salva- 
tion, but through an unwillingness to have 
it, and from the same spirit and tempers 
which made the Jews unwilling to receive 
it. But if thou wouldst still farther know, 
how this great work, the birth of Christ, is 
to be effected in thee, then let this joyful 
truth be told thee, that this great work is 
already begun in every one ofus. For this 
holy Jesus, that is to be formed in thee, that 
is tobe the Saviour and new life of thy 
soul, that is to raise thee out of the dark- 
ness of death into the light of life, and give 
thee power to become a son of God, is al- 
ready within thee, living, stirring, calling, 
knocking at the door of thy heart, and want- 
ing nothing but thy own faith and good will, 


to have as real a birth and form in thee, as | 


he had in the Virgin Mary. For the eter- 
nal Word or Son of God, did not then first 
begin to be the Saviour of the world, when 
he was born in Bethlehem of Judea; but 
that word which became man in the Virgin 
Mary, did, from the beginning of the world, 
enter asa word of life, a seed of salvation, 


into the first father of mankind, was inspo- 


_ken into him, as an ingrafted word, under 


the name and character of a bruiser of the 
serpent’s head. Hence it is, that Christ 
said to his Disciples, the Kingdom of God is 
within you; that is the divine nature is 
within you, given unto your first father, in- 
to the light of his life, and from him, rising 
up in the life of every son of Adam. Hence 
| also the holy Jesus is said to be the light, 
| which lighteth every man that cometh into 
‘the world. Notas He was born at Beth- 
_lehem, not as he had an human form upon 
_ earth, in these respects he could not be said 
_to have been the light of every man that 
comcth into the world. Butas he was that 
eternal Word, by which all things were cre- 
ated, which was the life and light of all 
things, and which had a second Creator en- 
| tered again into fallen man, as a bruiser of 
the serpent, in this respect it was truly said 
of our Lord, when on earth, that he was 
that ight which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. For He was really 
and truly allthis, as He was the Immanuel, 
the God with us, given unto Adam, and in 
| him to all his offspring. See here the be- 
| ginning and glorious extent of the catholic 

Church of Christ, it takes in all the world. 
_ It is God’s unlimited, universal mercy to all 
' mankind; and every human creature, as 
sure as he is born of Adam, has a birth of 
the bruiser of the serpent within him, and 
so is infallibly in covenant with God through 
Jesus Christ. Hence also it is, that the 
holy Jesus is appointed to be judge of all 
the world; it is because all mankind, all na- 
tions and languages have, in him and through 
him, been put into covenant with God, and 
made capable of resisting the evil of their 
fallen nature. 


* When our blessed Lord conversed with 


her; ‘If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that talketh with thee, thou would- 
est have asked of him, and he would have 


| the woman at Jacob’s well, He said unto 
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=== 
given thee Jiving water.’ How happy (may | We know when moons shall wane, 
any one well say) was this woman of Sama- || When summer birds from far shall cross the 
ria, to stand so near this gift of God, from sea, 
whom she might have had living water, had || When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden 
she but vouchsafed to have asked for it!— grain, 


But, dear Christian, this happiness is thine, But who will teach us whento look for thee! 


for this holy Jesus, the gift of God, first giv- Is it when ape ne? s Pent aide 

= into Adam, and in him on all that are de- Comes forth to whisper where the violet’s 
scended from him, is the gift of God to thee, lie? 

as sure as thou art born of Adam; nay, hast 
thou never yet owned him, art thou wander- 
ed from him, as far as the prodigal son from 
his father’s house, yet is he still with thee, Thou art where billows foam, 

he is the gift of God to thee, and if thou Thou art where music melts upon the air! 
wilt turn to him, and ask of him, he has liy- || Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 


Is it when roses in our path grow pale? 
They have one season—all are ours to dic! 


‘ing water for thee.” | And the world calls us forth—and thou art 


there. 


a 


~ Thou art where friend meets friend, 


| 
‘THE HOUR OF DEATH. | Bencath the shadow of the elm to rest; 
| Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets 
(BY MRS. HEMANS. ) rend 
_ The skies, and swords beat down the prince- 
Leaves have their time to fall, | ly crest. 
And flowers to wither at the North wind’s | 
breath, Leaves have their time to fall, 
And stars to set—but all, | And flowers to wither at the north wind’s 
Thou hast all season’s for thine own, O | breath, 


death! | And stars to set—but all, 
| Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O 
Day is for mortal care, | Death. 
Eve for glad meetings round the joyful |, 
Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of AGENTS FOR THE BEREAN. 
prayer, 


But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth! i In Puitanerenta—Marot & Walter, Book- 
| sellers, 87 Market street. 


The banquet hath its hour, Battimore, Md.—Penjamin Lundy, editor 
ts feverish hour of mirth and song and wine; of the “Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
There comes a day for grief’so’crwhelming | tion,” No. 12, Light street. 


power, Trenton, N. J.—D. Fenton. 


A time for softer tears—but all are thine! ny yw yorx—Jumes Seaman. 

New-Ganpen, Pa.—noch Chandler. 

| Darnsy, Pa.—John H. Andrews. 
Curstern, Pa.—Edward Darlington, esq. 
Lonpvon-Grove, Pa.—William Chandler. 


Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, | 
And smile at thee! but thou art not of those — 


| Cantwetv’s Briner, Del. —Joseph Tatman. 
| Smyrna, Del.—Jacoh Penington, P. M., 
Leaves have their time to fall, | New-Buonswick, N. J.—Robert Bass. 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s | Warnesvitte, Ohio—Noah Haines, P. M. 


breath, Ricumonn, Indiana.—Robert Morrison, P.M. 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O iF Responsible agents are entitled to 
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